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Importance of caring for 
the earth emphasized 
by Dalai Lama 


By Patty Pitts 

Over-population, the intrusion of technol¬ 
ogy on the world’s natural balance and the 
menace of nuclear weapons pose the 
major threat to our planet’s survival 
according to the Dalai Lama, who spoke 
before a capacity audience in the Royal 
Theatre June 27. The event, co-sponsored 
by the Centre for Studies in Religion and 
Society and the Canada Tibet Committee, 
was originally planned for the University 
Centre. It was moved downtown when the 
Dalai Lama’s attendance at a recent 
United Nations human rights conference 
forced a change in his schedule. 

In his introduction of the Dalai Lama, 
Centre Director Dr. Harold Coward said 


the Buddhist reverence for all forms of 
life, was necessary in the face of an 
exploding global population. He stopped 
short, however, of advocating abortion, 
instead calling on people to use “non¬ 
violent birth control.” 

He urged people to be more compas¬ 
sionate and place more emphasis on 
taking care of the earth. The Dalai Lama 
said our innate “bond with nature” is 
demonstrated through our continued 
desire to keep plants around us, despite 
our modem, urban surroundings. 

“Without including the environment in 
our life, it becomes something not com¬ 


“More varieties of religion are much more 
beneficial to society 


the spiritual and political leader of Tibet 
“is the true embodiment of the Buddhist 
religion.” 

“His Holiness shows great concern for 
global issues which are also of concern to 
our Centre,” added Coward. “He sees all 
humans, plants and animals as being 
interdependent and deserving respect.” 

Before launching into his presentation 
“Religion and the Environment,” the 
Dalai Lama spoke briefly in Tibetan, 
thanking Coward for his introduction. He 
displayed his well-known sense of 
humour in downplaying Coward’s reitera¬ 
tion of the grueling years of study and 
examination required before the Dalai 
Lama was presented with the equivalent 
of a PhD in Buddhist philosophy. 

“I can tell you that partly the reason I 
got [the PhD] is because of the name 
‘Dalai Lama,’ ” said the man in the simple 
monk’s robes leaning forward in his chair 
with his elbows on his knees. 

The man who continues to urge his 
followers to use only non-violent action in 
protesting the military occupation of Tibet 
by China gave a half-hour presentation of 
his philosophy for a better world. He said 
that his support of birth control, in spite of 


plete,” he said. “To have a happy, healthy 
life one needs a healthy environment.” 

The Dalai Lama also stressed the need 
for many religions in the world. 

“Each different religion has its own 
specialties,” he said, admitting that in 
travelling the world he’s acknowledged 
the deep, personal experiences of follow¬ 
ers of religions other than his own. “We 
can live together. We can work together. 
We can learn from each other. More 
varieties of religion are much more 
beneficial to society.” 

UVic President David Strong thanked 
the Dalai Lama for his lecture and “for 
reminding us that we live on one small 
and very special planet.” He then invited 
questions from the audience. 

One member asked the Dalai Lama 
how he would make peace in the former 
Yugoslavia. The Buddhist leader allowed 
that he had no specific solution for the 
savage situation in that war-tom country, 
but that there must be a determined effort 
to reduce the number of weapons in the 
world. 

“Famine happens because of concen¬ 
trating all energy and money on building 
armies,” he said. 



An animated Dalai Lama captivated a capacity audience at Victoria's Royal Theatre 
June 27. Above , the Director of UVic’s Centre for Studies in Religion and Society , Dr. 
Harold Coward, sits beside the Dalai Lama and UVic President David Strong is at 
upper left. ToU50N Photo 


When asked how he would reconcile 
the on-going struggle between economic 
prosperity and environmental preserva¬ 
tion, the Dalai Lama admitted that it was 
“a difficult fix.” 

“I think the whole Western lifestyle 
should change,” he said to widespread 
applause. “That’s obviously impossible. 


But,” he added, acknowledging the 
applause, “if you think it’s possible ...” 

Prior to leaving the stage, above which 
hung a large Tibetan flag, the Dalai Lama 
presented Strong and Coward with white 
scarves, the traditional gift of a teacher to 
an honoured guest. 


A “novel concept for environmental cleaning” attempted 
through genetic engineering research 

Researchers aim to incorporate human gene into plant DNA in NSERC-funded project 



By Showwei Chu 
Researchers at UVic are develop¬ 
ing genetically-altered transgenic 
plants that they hope will help 
clean up toxic wastes and 


polluted soils in the near future. 
Dr. Santosh Misra of the UVic 
Biochemistry and Microbiology 
Department has received a 


$340,000 Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council 
strategic grant to conduct the 
research which is aimed at 
yielding metal-tolerant plant 
species. The grant was awarded 
in 1991 for a three-year period. 

If successful these transgenic 
plants could be used commer¬ 
cially in mining and other 
industrial activities in Canada. 
“It’s a big business to clean up 
soils,” says Misra. 

Misra and her research team 
are collaborating with Dr. Lash 
Gedamu at the University of 
Calgary and CBR International, 
an environmental biotechnology 
firm, in Sidney, B.C. 

“We’re testing a novel 
concept for environmental 


cleaning,” Misra says. She and 
two post-doctoral students, two 
research assistants and four other 
biochemistry and microbiology 
graduate students are working on 
the genetic make-up of tobacco 
plants. These abundant plants are 
inserted with the metallothionein 
gene, which is found in every 
human and animal cell. 
Metallothionein has a detoxify¬ 
ing mechanism. When this gene 
is integrated with the tobacco 
plant, it produces a protein that 
has the ability to bind toxic 
metals such as mercury, cad¬ 
mium, zinc and copper, Misra 
explains. 

The team will also insert the 
human gene into alfalfa and 
poplar plants. 


The plant leaves that take up 
the heavy metals would be 
harvested or incinerated, and the 
metals recovered or dispersed so 
that the levels would be below 
acceptable limits. Testing and 
commercialization of the re¬ 
search would be performed by 
biotechnology firms. Field 
testing of transgenic plants is 
underway at the University of 
Guelph, Misra says. 

“We’re at the stage of testing 
transgenic plants [at UVic],” 
Misra says. Currently, post¬ 
doctoral fellow Dr. Ivan Stefanov 

Please see 

Transgenic plants 

on page 2. 
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Misra: “It's a big business to clean up soils." 

Transgenic plants •••continued from Page 1. 


uses an Agrobacterium strain 
method and a particle gun 
method to insert metallothionein 
genes into tobacco and alfalfa 
plants. In the former, the 
metallothionein gene is first 
cloned into the bacterial strain 
and then the bacterium is co¬ 
cultivated with the plant cells. 


Stefanov uses Agrobacterium 
species because it has the ability 
to transfer the genetic material in 
cells, known as DNA, into 
plants. After this process, which 
takes several days, biochemical 
tests are performed to determine 
if the gene has been incorporated 
into the plant’s DNA. 


In the second method, 
Stefanov coats specks of 
gold with DNA. Using a 
particle gun he shoots the 
particles into plant cells 
which are suspended in a 
clear gel in a Petri dish. 
He later tests these cells 
to confirm that the DNA 
is incorporated into the 
plant. He also subjects the 
plant’s cells to various 
toxic chemicals to see if 
the plant can tolerate 
them and how much 
binding occurs between 
the protein and chemi¬ 
cals. 

“It is a very demanding 
field,” says Misra, 
acknowledging that there 
is a lot of pressure in 
keeping up with the pace 
of research. “We’re 
competing with an 
international commu¬ 
nity.” 

In addition to running a 
lab facility worth more 
than $1 million in 
equipment and operating 
funds. That is on the 
cutting edge of genetic 
engineering and plant 
biotechnology, Misra 
teaches, develops research 
proposals and applies for grants, 
and is raising her 12-year-old 
son, with her architect husband. 
She is also the director of the 
Canadian Society of Plant 
Molecular Biology and has 
served on the Science Council of 
the British Columbia 
Biotechnology Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. 


Benefit planned to help 
family after tragic accident 


A benefit is being held at UVic 
on July 20 to assist the family 
of Dr. Zailiang Ji who is a 
postdoctoral fellow at the 
Centre for Earth and Ocean 
Research. 

Dr. Ji and his family were on 
vacation on May 21, travelling 
north in Wyoming, when a 
southbound car crossed the 
median and struck their vehicle 
head on. 
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Dr. Ji and his wife, Jingjie Ji, 
were seriously injured. Dr. Ji 
suffered a broken ankle, broken 
ribs on both sides, a shattered 
left shoulder and arm, and a 
serious head injury. It is not 
certain what level of recovery he 
will achieve. Mrs. Ji has been in 
a coma for several weeks and 
recently opened her eyes but is 
still unresponsive. Their daugh¬ 
ters Shosha, 11, and two-year- 
old Shody, both suffered broken 
legs. 

The driver of the oncoming 
car is in a coma, and her 83- 
year-old mother, who was a 
passenger, died. 

The Ji family was brought 
back to Victoria by air ambu¬ 
lance, and Dr. and Mrs. Ji are in 
Royal Jubilee Hospital. Their 
daughters are in the care of their 
grandmother who arrived from 
China three months ago. 

CEOR and Mrs. Ji’s employ¬ 
ers, Power Measurement and 
Daniels Electronics, are holding 
a benefit dance featuring the 
Powerhouse Trio on July 20 at 9 
p.m. in the Student Union 
Building Lounge. Tickets are 
$10 each and are available at 
CEOR in E Hut, Room 118, 
telephone 721-8848. 

All proceeds are to be 
donated to the Ji family. 


UVic athletes 
among those 
at World 
University 
Games 

UVic students and recent 
graduates were among those 
representing Canada at the 
World University Games that 
wrap up this weekend in Buf¬ 
falo, New York. They are: 
Heather Bohez, Tara Gallaway, 
women’s basketball; Kimberly 
Calder, Julie Jespersen, Kelly 
Mahon, Kirstin Meissner, Lana 
Taves, women’s rowing; Adam 
Parfitt, Derek Porter, Michael 
Schellinck, Bryn Thompson, 
men’s rowing; Steve Cecchi, 
Bruce Wilson (coach), men’s 
soccer; Tanya Tighe, women’s 
swimming. 


Quote 

"We all have 
disabilities. They 
are just different. 
Nobody is perfect." 

—Stephen Hawking 

Broadcast lecture at UVic 
via satellite feed from 
Vancouver, June 29,1993 


Youth with disabilities 
hear from Hawking 

Physicist's talk sent via satellite to 10 B.C. locations 

By Robie Liscomb 

Approximately 65 young people with disabilities and their family 
members and attendants gathered in the Computer Assisted Language 
Learning facility in the Clearihue building on June 29 for a broadcast 
lecture by world-famous physicist Dr. Stephen Hawking. His talk was 
presented via satellite feed from Science World in Vancouver. 

Hawking, whose research regarding black holes has placed him at 
the forefront of theoretical physics, was diagnosed with ALS 
(amyotrophic lateral sclerosis) in the 1960s while he was a student at 
Cambridge University. 

In Vancouver on a Microsoft-sponsored North American lecture 
tour about his theories of the nature of black holes, Hawking re¬ 
quested an opportunity to speak directly to students with disabili¬ 
ties—not about physics but about achieving one’s personal potential. 
In response, the Ministries of Advanced Education, Training and 
Technology, Education, and Government Services, with the assistance 
of Science World and the Open Learning Agency, arranged for his 
talk to be sent via satellite link-up to 10 locations around the prov¬ 
ince, including UVic. 

Speaking with the use of a computer and voice synthesizer 
attached to his wheelchair, Hawking delivered an inspirational lecture 
on his life, his experiences, and his thoughts about reaching one’s 
potential and living with a disability. “We all have disabilities,” he 
said. “They are just different. Nobody is perfect.” 

Arrangements for the presentation of Hawking’s lecture at UVic 
were made by Child and Youth Care Extension, the Computer 
Assisted Language Learning Facility, Public Relations and Informa¬ 
tion Services, and Student and Ancillary Services. 



Library adds power to 
periodical search capacity 

By Robie Liscomb 

Library patrons can now use the library’s public access terminals or 
microcomputers with mainframe connections to conduct electronic 
searches of three popular periodical indexes. The new capabilities 
were added July 5. 

The three Wilson periodical indexes cover English language 
articles across a wide spectrum of scholarly publications over the past 
10 years. The Biological and Agricultural Index covers articles in 
biology, biochemistry, botany, ecology, genetics, marine biology, 
physiology and agriculture; the Humanities Index covers archaeology, 
classics, folklore, history, language and literature, performing arts, 
philosophy and religion; the Social Sciences Index covers anthropol¬ 
ogy, economics, geography, political science, public administration, 
psychology, social work and sociology. The indexes are updated 
monthly. 

“We chose these three indexes because we felt they would get the 
heaviest use,” says Head of Reference Don White, who has been 
involved in implementing the system with a committee that included 
Systems Librarian Kathleen Matthews and Dan Gillett of Computing 
Services. 

The new system enables users to search 
an entire index to 10 years of periodi¬ 
cals by keyword as well as by author ; 
subject heading and title. 

Printed bound versions of these indexes have long been available and 
have been used heavily by undergraduate and graduate students for 
researching papers, but searching for all articles on a particular topic 
was a laborious process. 

“Now, with powerful electronic search capabilities, this will be 
much easier,” says White. The new system enables users to search an 
entire index to 10 years of periodicals by keyword as well as by 
author, subject heading and title. ‘This will increase the use of these 
indexes,” White explains, “and improve the quality of the work that 
students can do.” 

The system will also indicate whether a given periodical is held by 
the library and will indicate the call numbers and circulation status of 
titles in the collection. 

Using these powerful Boolean search capabilities requires some 
experience or training, but the library plans to provide printed 
information on how to conduct more complex searches. 

For the foreseeable future, users at public terminals will not be 
able to send the results of their searches to a printer for hard copy 
output but will have to copy them from the screen by hand. 

Patrons who wish to search the indexes from microcomputers 
connected to the mainframe via modem will have to use the bar code 
number on their current library cards to access the system. 
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Making the transition to university life 

easier for Aboriginal students 



White 


By Patty Pitts 

When Bill White talks about the 
Salish totem pole near the Elliott 
building, the graceful but static 
figures carved out of the 26-foot 
cedar log assume personalities 
and develop characters. In re¬ 
telling the legend of the Creator, 
the Frog and the gifted dancer, 
UVic’s first Aboriginal Liaison 
Officer draws on the rich, oral 
history of his own Coast Salish 
(Cowichan/Nanaimo) heritage. 
For White the totem, raised in 
1990, is more than an attractive 
curiosity to ponder while 
crossing the campus. It is a 
reminder that traditional tribal 
life is a part of the not-so-distant 
past of all Aboriginal students. 

“Those of us working in this 
field must remind ourselves that 
we are not far away from what 
Chief Dan George called ‘the 
sad winter’,” says White during 
an interview in his office 
adjacent to that of Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Academic and Provost Sam 
Scully. “That was a time of 
residential schools, of potlatch 
loss and language loss. Aca¬ 
demic experience is still fairly 
new to the West Coast Aborigi¬ 
nal people.” 


White’s position was created 
to make the academic experi¬ 
ence an easier one for the 
Aboriginal students who attend 
UVic. 

“We went through a very 
careful selection process to 
identify Bill,” says Scully. “We 
had a number of very strong 
applicants, and I’m delighted 
that he agreed to take on the 
position. Bill brings with him a 
lot of wisdom and experience. I 
enjoy working with him and 
learning from him.” 

White only recently gradu¬ 
ated from UVic himself, some¬ 
thing, he says, that benefits him 
in his new position as the 
University’s major contact with 
its Aboriginal students. 

“I understand what the 
experience was like, and I 
understand the issues,” adds 
White. “It’s fortunate and 
unusual for a group of us to be 
able to look at our traditions and 
respectful ways of relating to 
each other.” 

White’s own traditions are 
firmly rooted, on his mother’s 
side, in the Cowichan band. His 


father died when he was five. 
White never learned the 
language of his mother. 

“She realized that to make 
it, I had to find a job and cope 
with the outside world. My 
mother was a product of the 
residential schools, where 
speaking her own language 
was forbidden. She chose not 
to teach us the language to 
spare us from the hurt she 
encountered. We were never 
taught to dislike white people, 
but what we learned was to 
stop laughing and stop talking 
to your parents or your 
brothers and sisters when 
white people walked by. We 
were taught to be quiet 
around them.” 

White tells this anecdote 
to illustrate that he too was 
shaped, although indirectly, 
by the sad winter. 

“We don’t have a clear 
understanding or appreciation 
of how deeply it affected our 
people,” he states. ‘The older 
people are fearful of sending 
their young people to a 
university. They fear they’ll 
lose them forever, but there’s 
a fine line between losing 
your tribal strength and 
becoming a changed person.” 

White hopes to assist 
Aboriginal students in 
walking that fine line by 
encouraging them to use their 
traditional strengths to tackle 
the challenges presented by 
the campus environment. 

“Aboriginal students face 
problems when it comes to 
examinations and course 
work that requires them to 
argue and defend their 
arguments,” says White 
quietly. “That’s the epitome 
of individualism which 
conflicts with traditional 
philosophies of dancing and 
singing for the benefit of the 
tribe. Even specialists don’t 
stand alone. They speak for 
the tribe. They act for the 
group.” 

White had to overcome 
these same cultural differ¬ 
ences when he was at school. 
He beat the odds to graduate 
from high school (90 per cent 
of Aboriginal students drop 
out before completing grade 
12) and chose his initial 
career by scanning options 
alphabetically until he found 
one that he liked. 

“I became a chef,” he 
remembers. “I worked at that 


for several years until I devel¬ 
oped an allergy to flour.” 

Following graduation from 
Malaspina College’s social 
workers aide program, White 
embarked on a lengthy career in 
Aboriginal education, filling 
various positions with the 
Nanaimo School District, the 
Provincial Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion and the Nanaimo Band 
Council. He provided counsel¬ 
ling and advised on program 
development for the Greater 
Victoria School District and 
gave workshops and presenta¬ 
tions in other school districts. In 
1989, he went back to school 
himself. 

“I needed to be able to 
clarify and identify different 
ways of looking at our culture,” 
White says of his enrolment at 
UVic. He graduated with a BA 
in 1991. “What are our 
strengths and how do we 
incorporate those strengths into 
academic life? I took every 
anthropology course that dealt 
with tribal background.” 

White also sought answers 
to his questions through his 
work with the Native Students 
Union. 

“Up to that point, Aboriginal 
students were reactive. That 


The first year at a new univer¬ 
sity can be daunting whether the 
student comes right from high 
school, a community college, 
another university or from a 
long absence from post¬ 
secondary studies. To make that 
transition easier, Student and 
Ancillary Services is offering a 
wide variety of orientation 
programs this summer. 

Urging students to explore 
UVic, this year’s programs 
range from the three-day long 
Early Bird program, aimed 
exclusively at students who will 
be living in campus residences, 
to special orientation receptions 
for Aboriginal, international and 
graduate students. 

This year there are four two- 
day Explore ’93 sessions where 
students and their families 
attend workshops, social events 
and spend a night on campus. 
Held July 29-30, Aug. 13-14, 
Aug. 19-20 and Sept. 1-2, the 
fee for each session is $85. 
Applications must be received 
two weeks prior to the session 
chosen. 

The Early Bird program, 
Sept. 3 to 6, gives students an 
advance look at life in resi¬ 
dences, offers them a chance to 
meet new friends and get settled 
in early. A tour of Victoria is 
also included in the $140 fee. 
The deadline for applications is 
Aug. 13. 

The Graduate Students’ 
Society is holding its orientation 
day on Sept. 7. It’s an opportu¬ 
nity for grad students to meet 
their peers and university 
faculty and staff. For further 


allows for some venting of 
steam, but the community 
doesn’t respond very well to 
placards and protest,” recalls 
White. “It makes people upset 
and results in very little change.” 

The Union’s members, from 
diverse Aboriginal backgrounds, 
decided instead to learn to 
interact with each other. They 
began a two-year period of 
strengthening and, during this 
time, declined outside requests 
for speakers and presenters. 

“Even though we came from 
different tribal groups, when we 
came together we paid attention 
to the teachings of the old 
people and how they coped with 
changes,” says White. “We 
thought that if we duplicated 
their strong teachings, we should 
be able to get along together, and 
it worked.” 

White will draw on those 
traditional strengths as he 
continues to define the param¬ 
eters of his new position. 

‘That’s the real challenge of 
us,” he admits. “If we are lucky, 
we can echo the words of the old 
people and their teachings to 
enhance the university experi¬ 
ence of our Aboriginal students.” 


information call 721-8816. 

International students will 
have their opportunity to meet 
representatives from Student 
Services and members of the 
Association of Foreign and 
Canadian Students at a free 
orientation session on Sept. 9. 
We-Nu-Pe, from the Coast Salish 
meaning “staying connected,” is 
an orientation reception for 
Aboriginal students on Sept. 16. 

Students with disabilities will 
have the chance to learn more 
about the services offered them 
by UVic at a special reception on 
Sept. 23. Members of the 
Association for Students with 
Disabilities will be in attendance 
and individual tours of the 
campus can be arranged at the 
reception. For further informa¬ 
tion on any of these receptions 
call 721-8743. 

Students wishing to prepare 
for their classes before they start 
can register for a two-week, 
three hours a day intensive 
University Learning Skills 
course offered by University 
Extension. Enrolment is limited 
to 20 students in each of the 
courses which are held Aug. 23 
to Sept. 4. The fee for the course 
is $85. 

For the third year, the Viking 
Buddy Program matches new 
students in groups of five to 
seven with a peer helper, a 
student who knows what it’s like 
to have been a first-year student. 
For further information on this 
year’s orientation programs call 
Orientation Co-ordinator Susan 
MacDonald at 721-8602. 
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Blue baskets 
catch on 


The successful switch of traditional waste baskets for personalized recycling baskets in R Hut and 
Saunders Building has led Janitorial Services to expand its program. The blue baskets are now in the 
Begbie, Sedgewick, Phoenix and Fine Arts buildings as well as University House 2. The occupants of 
the new Visual Arts building are also using the innovative baskets! 

Occupants of buildings using the new system will be able to recycle paper without leaving their 
desks. Any non-recyclable garbage they want to discard can be tossed in a separate bag attached to the 
blue wastebaskets. Janitorial staff will empty the baskets and keep the refuse separate when they make 
their office rounds. 

Janitorial services wants to expand this service even further. Members of the University community 
interested in swapping their old wastebaskets for new, blue recycling baskets can contact Colin 
Butterfield, Manager, Janitorial Services, at 721-7603. 


Explore ’93 begins July 29 

Orientation offers something for residence, Abo¬ 
riginal, international and grad students 

























CODIS acts as 
pollution data 
watchdog 



Turner: Penalities for missing the deadline are “onerous”. 

How to manage 1.75 
miles of files 

Archivist hired to help University respond to 
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Freedom of Information Act 

By Andrea Scott 

A records management survey is being planned for the 
campus in preparation for the upcoming implementation 
of the provincial Freedom of Information legislation. The 
records management program will not only improve 
retrieval of records but will also provide cost and space 
savings. 

The Freedom of Information Act, which is dedicated 
to public access to information, may be in effect as soon 
as October 1994 and will require that this institution 
provide a directory of records to the public. 

Jane Turner has been hired as Archivist and Records 
Manager and will be supervising and developing the 
records management program for UVic. She will be 
working in consultation with University Secretary Sheila 
Sheldon Collyer who has been designated to ensure that 
the University responds to any initiatives with regard to 
the Freedom of Information legislation. 

“Since we will be offering access to information and 
are, as a university, committed to the notion of freedom 
of information, we must be able to find records readily,” 
says Turner. 

The act will make it necessary for the University to 
comply with record requests within 30 days. Thirty days, 
according to Turner, is not so long as it sounds, and an 
effective records management program is therefore 
necessary. 

“Finding a record can be a very time-consuming 
process because you have to determine whether the 
requested record exists and, if so, where it is. Sometimes 
it is exactly where it is supposed to be and sometimes it 
has been destroyed,” says Turner. “Once it has been 
located, staff will have to examine the record to ensure 
that granting the information request complies with the 
provision of the legislation excluding the protection of 
personal privacy.” 

If a record is not found within those 30 days, there are 
financial penalties that are “onerous enough to make 
people want to comply,” Turner says. 

The survey will help determine what records are 
routinely generated in offices and what purposes they 
serve. This information will go into a directory which 
will be available for the public to find out what records 
are kept and where they are kept. 

“The inventory of records is important,” says Turner, 
“because, in part, it will help us determine the administra¬ 
tive value, the historical value, and the legal value of all 
records on campus. On the basis of this information, an 
agreement is reached on a retention schedule.” 

Many organizations with records retention schedules 
have found that, on average, one-third of the records kept 
are obsolete or duplicates and can, therefore, be dis¬ 


carded; one-third of the records must be kept but can be 
stored off-site; and only one-third of the records are 
active and need to be kept in office space. The Univer¬ 
sity currently stores 1.75 miles of paper, which occupies 
10,270 square feet of office space. 

“Most people in offices don’t have time to sort out 
what is valuable, what is essential, what is of temporary 
importance, and what is simply filler,” says Turner. 
“Some people are afraid to throw things away. Either 
way, unnecessary documents are retained and it becomes 
increasingly difficult to retrieve records.” 

“The records management survey will help us 
identify the general types and volumes of records in each 
faculty, department or administrative office,” Turner 
says, “and out of that we can identify the kernel of 
information that’s really valuable to keep.” 



XV Commonwealth Games 


Renovations begin at 
Commons Block 

Renovations have started in the Commons Block in 
preparation for the Commonwealth Games. Phase I 
began June 16 in preparation for the expanded food 
services required by the residents of the athletes’ 
village during the Games in August 1994. 

During this phase construction workers broke 
down walls in the dishwashing area and installed 
additional electrical lines to run a new convection 
oven, griddles and steamers. Food Services antici¬ 
pates that approximately 3,500 athletes will eat in 
the Commons Block. Meals and special diets will be 
prepared by Mariott, a food consultant company 
contracted by the Commonwealth Games Society. 

Phase II will begin in June 1994, which will 
bring in additional equipment such as a canopy 
outside the Coffee Gardens and a condiment station. 
After the Games, Phase III will render the Commons 
Block to its pre-games condition. 


By Patty Pitts 

Is the Fraser River polluted? The mighty, muddy river 
that winds its way through the industrial heartland of the 
Lower Mainland before emptying into Georgia Strait has 
been the subject of intense scrutiny and testing. The 
research has been lengthy and expensive but, says Dr. 
Tom Fyles (Chemistry), much of it doesn’t answer the 
question about the river’s status. 

“Raw data is not what we need,” he says. “We need to 
know what the data is about.” 

To assist scientists and others who want to know just 
that, Fyles, Dr. Paul West (Environmental Studies) and a 
team of seven research assistants have developed 
CODIS—the Continental and Oceanographic Data 
Information System. The project has itemized and 
assessed all the data available on Fraser basin organic 
contaminants. It enables users to see, at a glance, how the 
information rates when held up to the demands of 
science. 

“We’ve developed the protocol to apply to informa¬ 
tion and assign it qualitative levels,” explains Fyles. “We 
use a five-level indicator where zero means the informa¬ 
tion is probably wrong and four means it is internally 
consistent and can be referenced to external standards, 
meaning that you could compare this information about 
the Fraser River to similar data from the Amazon River 
and draw a conclusion.” 

A rating of three means the data is internally consist¬ 
ent but cannot be referenced externally. Most of the data 
on CODIS has been rated at level two, but that doesn’t 
mean it’s completely useless to CODIS users. 

“It depends on what you’re using the data for,” says 
Fyles. “A one-or a two-level rating might do for some 
types of decision-making.” 

u Meta-data is data about data. It 
tells us where the data was taken , 
when it was taken , what it was 
about and how good it is. ” 

Fyles emphasizes that CODIS is not a data base. 

“It’s a meta-data system,” he explains. “Meta-data is 
data about data. It tells us where the data was taken, when 
it was taken, what it was about and how good it is.” 

The meta-data concept was developed in the late 70s 
by Brian Smiley at the Institute of Ocean Sciences. 

Smiley was a collaborator on CODIS. It is a by-product 
of the Aquatic Resources Research Project, funded by the 
Ministry of the Environment through the Science Coun¬ 
cil, SFU, the Department of Fisheries and Oceans and 
Environment Canada. Fyles and West became involved 
when asked to research organic contaminants in the 
Fraser River. 

“It was rapidly apparent that we should look at the 
data that’s already available and there’s $20 million 
worth of it,” says Fyles. “The problem wasn’t a lack of 
data, it was determining the quality of the data. Now, 
we’re involved in environmental data management.” 

Information was culled from libraries, provincial and 
federal government reference material, numerous unpub¬ 
lished sources, SFU and the Westwater Research Institute 
at UBC. CODIS software was produced by AXYS 
Environmental Consulting in Sidney. It enables users 
immediate access to a vast array of information through a 
variety of search prompts such as a geographic area, 
sampling test dates or animal species. Current research 
information is richest when it involves the Fraser River. 
Adjacent west coast and Arctic waters are also catalogued 
on the system. The information is always accompanied 
by a map, indicating where the samples were taken. 

“CODIS allows you to answer questions, such as the 
effect of dioxins on dogfish in the lower estuary of the 
Fraser,” says Fyles. “To find out the same information 
before would require visiting the library to see if any 
reports existed, reading and extracting the information 
and then deciding if the information was any good.” 

CODIS was not developed for profit and it’s being 
distributed beyond the scientific community. The pro¬ 
gram is still being refined, but the basis for organizing 
and evaluating data is firmly in place in the existing 
system. 

<fi We look at it as a concept of how to manage data,” says 
Fyles. “The key point is that the structure is there to make data 
useful. All parties agree that this is the way to go.” 
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Mutual learning experience 
work with children in third 


results from prof’s 
world countries 



These two girls were photographed at a child day care program in Chang mai, Northern Thailand The 
girls, whose parents are rural peasants, are cared for by members of an internationally supported non¬ 
governmental organization so the parents can work in local rice fields. 


By Lou Olivier 

One of the realities of academic 

study is that some disciplines 

more easily lend themselves to 

the application of research than 

others. 

Child and Youth Care is a 
good example of a discipline that 
provides the opportunity to apply 

“It is the value 
placed on children 
—particularly those 
with disabilities, that 
makes their culture 
so special ” 

knowledge in a manner that has 
the potential to create positive 
change. Dr. Philip Cook, recently 
appointed assistant professor at 
UVic, utilizes the balance 
between research and application 
to its fullest. Applying his 
expertise takes up most of 
Cook’s time and is clearly the 
focus of his life. 

The author of several pub¬ 
lished papers on health and 
culture, Cook’s applied research 
comes in the form of working 
with children and families 
around the world. In his work, 
Cook is able to provide commu¬ 
nities in third world countries 
with guidance in health and 
development, and in return he 
learns a great deal from them 
about family and community 
values, including those placed on 
children and disabled people. 

The School of Child and 
Youth Care is committed to 
participation in community- 
based programs. It is particularly 
active in the areas of early 
intervention/prevention, child 
day care, and programs for 
special needs children. Various 
faculty and graduate students 
have been involved in interna¬ 
tional applied research programs 


targeting such issues as street 
children in the Philippines and 
Kenya, and rehabilitation 
programs for children and youth 
with disabilities in India and 
South East Asia. 

The advent of the portable, 
lap-top computer allows Cook to 
continue his research while 
embarking on a rather hectic 
schedule. In the past two years 
he has spent eight months 
working with an aboriginal tribal 
group in a Bombay slum, and an 
additional seven months in 
Thailand, Indonesia, Bangladesh 
and Nepal, researching and 
developing Community Based 
Rehabilitation programs for 
children with physical and 
cognitive disabilities. 

While not involved in these 
projects, Cook completed his 
PhD at the Centre for Excellence 
at Queen’s University in King¬ 
ston, Ont. 

“Our objective is to 
build on the 
strengths of any 
particular commu¬ 
nity, and one of the 
biggest strengths is 
the children. With so 
few resources people 
must rely more on 
the family — more 
on the sense of com¬ 
munity.” 

In August, Cook and his wife, 
Michel Penner, who is a physi¬ 
otherapist at Queen Alexandra 
Hospital, are off to Africa to help 
establish a community to com¬ 
munity link, connecting the 
Municipality of Saanich with that 
of Zomba in the south-central 


African country of Malawi. 

In addition, Cook is instruct¬ 
ing a class this summer on 
international perspectives in 
child and youth care. The course 
is designed to increase awareness 
of global issues affecting chil¬ 
dren and youth, and includes an 


examination of the United 
Nations Convention on the 
Rights of the Child. Cook is also 
involved in developing a cultur¬ 
ally sensitive child and youth 
care curriculum with two First 
Nations aboriginal communities 
in Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. 

All of this activity is nothing 
new for Cook, who began his 
multicultural experience several 
years ago by working with 
Turkish immigrants in what was 
then West Berlin. After his time 
in Berlin, Cook returned to 
Canada to begin graduate studies 


in cross-cultural psychology at 
Queen’s University. 

Among Cook’s objectives in 
working with children and 
families is to help integrate 
marginalized groups into the 
community. One way of doing 
this is to involve community 
members in activities such as 
child care. Cook’s work in 
Bombay focused on this, and 
contrary to what may be a 
common assumption about the 
transfer of information between 
first and third world nations, he 
stresses that we have much to 
learn from underdeveloped 
countries. 

“It is the value placed on 
children — particularly those 
with disabilities, that makes their 
culture so special,” says Cook, 
referring to his experience in 
India. “By treating those with 
disabilities as valued members of 
the community, other 
marginalized groups are made to 
feel more comfortable within the 
community.” 

Cook applies his knowledge 
of community integration 
techniques acquired in Bombay 
to on-going work with Victoria’s 
Inter-Cultural Association. Again 
he emphasizes the importance of 
making everyone feel they are a 
vital part of the community. 


As for the up-coming trip to 
Africa, Cook is looking forward 
to his involvement in the project, 
which is co-sponsored by UVic’s 
School of Child and Youth Care, 
the Municipality of Saanich, 
Queen Alexandra Hospital, 

World Vision, and the Canadian 
International Development 
Agency (CIDA). Called Focus 
on Children, the project links 
municipalities in Canada, such as 
Saanich, Comox, and Campbell 
River, with municipalities or 
districts in African countries. 

The purpose of the project is 
to assist in the creation of 


community support systems in 
Africa to help improve childrens’ 
survival and development 
capabilities. Although govern¬ 
ments support the project, Cook 
works most closely with non¬ 
governmental organizations 
(NGO). These are the organiza¬ 
tions that will help ensure that 

“By treating those 
with disabilities as 
valued members of 
the community, 
other marginalized 
groups are made to 
feel more comfort¬ 
able within the 
community.” 

programs continue once the 
international teams have moved 
on. The project is not concerned 
with creating something entirely 
from scratch, but building on 
what already exists — the people 
themselves. 

“We must focus on how 
children can be used as catalysts 
for change within the commu¬ 
nity,” says Cook. “In the end it’s 
not just adults teaching children, 
but children teaching children. 

Our objective is to build on the 
strengths of any particular 
community, and one of the 
biggest strengths is the children. 
With so few resources people 
must rely more on the family — 
more on the sense of commu¬ 
nity.” 

Next year’s plans are already 
underway as Cook hopes to 
organize a 1994 summer confer¬ 
ence at UVic focusing on the UN 
Convention on the Rights of the 
Child. The conference would 
operate on an invitational basis, 
drawing youth representatives 
from community groups around 
the world. Most of the funding 
for the conference would go 
toward bringing in the partici¬ 
pants, including disabled people 
from third world countries. 

Cook, who has a six-year-old 
son, hopes to return to India later 
this year with his family to 
continue the community project 
in Bombay. “It’ll be a nice 
change working as a family on 
family-based projects,” says 
Cook. “It will add a completely 
different perspective, and 
perhaps open up some different 
opportunities.” 

With only a handful of 
institutions in North America 
offering degrees in child and 
youth care, UVic has the poten¬ 
tial to become a leader in the 
field. “The University can play a 
crucial role in the development 
of international child and youth 
care projects,” says Cook. “We 
must continue to work with local 
and international organizations in 
helping underdeveloped nations 
prioritize their needs and build 
their strengths ” 






























Teams trained to intervene in Speakers Bureau 

intercultural disputes concludes spring season 


Cultural clashes rated potentially explosive in Lower Mainland 

# 


A new Vancouver-based dispute 
resolution pilot project, operated 
through the UVic Institute for 
Dispute Resolution (IDR), wants 
to offer help when cultural 
differences hinder conflict 
resolution. In order to offer that 
help, the project is soliciting 
referrals of cases that have 
already been brought to the 
attention of organizations such as 
government agencies, 
intercultural associations, 
educational institutions or other 
public services. The project will 
intervene on request in disputes 
between individuals and institu¬ 
tions. 

UVic’s Intercultural Dispute 
Resolution Pilot Project will train 
a group of people to assist in 
successful resolution of disputes. 
Project co-ordinators Mykie 
Brown and Tom Kalpatoo will 
draw on the IDR’s previous 
research reported in Conflict and 
Culture: A Literature Review and 
Bibliography and Conflict and 


Culture: Research in Five 
Communities in Vancouver, 
British Columbia to carry out the 
pilot project’s work. 

Dispute intervention teams 
underwent training in early July 
and are ready to be assigned 
cases. Based on the results of the 
interviews carried out for 
Research in Five Communities, 
there should be no shortage of 
work. Key informants from five 
immigrant communities de¬ 
scribed the intercultural relations 
in the Lower Mainland as 
potentially explosive. 

“When asked to rate 
intercultural relations in B.C. on 
a scale of one to 10, ranging 
from ‘serene’ to ‘explosive,’ 
most groups gave a rating of 
seven,” says Catherine Morris, 
Director of Programs for IDR. 
“This contrasts with interviews 
with staff members of several 
B.C. institutions who rated the 
tensions as lower—at about five 
or less.” 


Project workers will be 
trained to work with all the 
parties in a fair and even-handed 
way, sensitive to perception 
differences that may exist 
between disputants from differ¬ 
ent cultures. The workers’ 
training materials will reflect the 
findings of previous research 
among members of the Lower 
Mainland’s Chinese, Latin 
American, Polish, South Asian 
and Vietnamese communities. 

Funding for the pilot project 
was obtained from the Vancouver 
Foundation, which is celebrating 
its 50th anniversary this year, the 
Donner Canadian Foundation, 
the Law Foundation of B.C., 
Multiculturalism and Citizenship 
Canada and the Ontario-based 
Fund for Dispute Resolution. 

For further information about 
Intercultural Dispute Resolution 
Services, contact Tom Kalpatoo 
at 533-0710 or Mykie Brown at 
224-4165. 


Housing Services cuts down on 
accidents with on-the-job training 

Work time lost reduced by 80 per cent 


By Patty Pitts 

Two years ago, Housing Services 
decided that on-the-job injuries 
were taking too much of a 
personal and economic toll on 
their operation. Back injuries 
were common and even a simple 
injury, such as a cut hand, could 
result in many days off work. 
Housing Services’ administrators 
thought that more time spent on 
staff training would result in 
fewer days lost to injuries. 

They were right. 

Thanks to Housing Services’ 
new training program, those 
accidents are happening much 
less frequently. 

In just one year the amount of 
time lost to work-related injuries 
was reduced by 80 per cent. In 
the second year of the program, 
the gains made in the inaugural 
year have held. Spring cleaning 


in the residences was usually a 
prime time for staff injuries. This 
year, the cleaning crew com¬ 
pleted their work without a 
single injury. 

“We hung a special banner 
noting the number of square feet 
cleaned without injury,” says co¬ 
ordinator of facilities and 
housekeeping services Leigh 
Anderson. “Then we had a cooler 
full of soft drinks waiting for 
everyone.” 

The road to a safer work 
environment began two years 
ago when all staff members were 
issued a binder containing only 
an introduction to the training 
program, a list of UVic phone 
numbers and a series of index 
dividers. As the year progressed, 
training sessions were held 
regularly. When a new product 


was introduced, a product 
representative would demon¬ 
strate its correct use. Each 
demonstration or training session 
was followed by a quiz to 
reinforce the information 
learned. Gradually the staffs’ 
binders filled up with informa¬ 
tion sheets and reference mate¬ 
rial. 

Because English is the second 
language of the majority of 
Housing Services’ primarily 
female personnel, the printed 
material is written clearly and 
simply. When injuries do occur, 
supervisors explain the extent 
and circumstances of the injury 
to the employee’s fellow work¬ 
ers. The incident is used to 
reinforce the idea that accidents 
can happen very easily with 
serious results. 


Crime prevention bulletin 
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Break, enter & theft • 

Theft of computer 2 i 

Theft of private property 7 t 
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Vandalism of UVic property 9 1 

Vandalism of private property 3 ft 
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The following faculty and staff 
members addressed community 
groups and organizations over 
the past several months. 

APRIL: Sheila Devine, Harass¬ 
ment Policies & Procedures, 
Professional Secretaries Interna¬ 
tional; Dr. Carey F. Goulson, 

Two Months in China: At School, 
At Work , At Play , School District 
#62; Dr. Roy Ferguson, Psycho¬ 
logical Aspects of Asthma, Better 
Breathers Club; Beverley 
Glover, Park Hopping , Encore 
Club; April Katz, Wills & 

Estates , Lady Laurier Club; Dr. 
Diane Edwards, Biblical 
Imagery , The Kensington; Dr. 
Lauri Gilchrist, Unlearning 
Racism , Oak Bay Kiwanis 
Pavilion; Prof. Michael J. 
Prince, How Ottawa Works, 
Cubbon Adult Day Care Centre; 
Dr. Harald Krebs, Classical 
Music , Berwick House; Dr. Bill 
Zuk, Designing Indoor Play 
Environments for Young Chil¬ 
dren , You & Your Baby; Dr. 
Marion Ehrenberg, Divorce, 
Veterans Affairs Canada; 

Marilyn Kowalchuk, Develop¬ 
ing a Competitive Workforce, 
Capital City Executive Associa¬ 
tion; Paul Chamberlain, 
Shakespeare's Globe , Femwood 
Seniors Autumn Glow Society; 
Dr. Arthur V. Olson, Graphol¬ 
ogy for Fun , Division of Univer¬ 
sity Extension; Dr. (Mike) 
Charles Doyle, Men's Move¬ 
ment , Cubbon Adult Day Care 
Centre; Dr. Sandy Briggs, The 
Rainbow & the Glory , Parkwood 
Retirement Home; Prof. Gerry 
Ferguson, Future Use of Com¬ 
puters, Oak Bay Kiwanis 
Seniors; Dr. John Easling, 
Accents & Dialects, Somerset 
House; Marion Small, Women in 
Whose Honour B.C. Schools 
have been Named, Juan de Fuca 
Hospital Society; Marilyn 
Jackson, Geriatric Rehabilita¬ 
tion, Kiwanis Golden K Club; 

Dr. Patricia Roy, Political 
History of B.C. in Cartoons, Oak 
Bay United Church; Dr. Cary F. 
Goulson, As Others See Us, 
Capital City Executive Associa¬ 
tion. 

MAY: Dr. Bill Zuk, Computer 
Graphic Images , School District 
#63; Dr. Marion Ehrenberg, 
Divorce, New Dimensions 
Alternative School; Dr. Alexan¬ 
der David Kirk, How to Make 
Better Wines at Home, Cordova 
Bay Kiwanis; Dr. Jon Muzio, 


Just How Useful are Microproc¬ 
essors in the Home?, Margaret 
Jenkins Parent’s Advisory 
Group; Dr. Margie Mayfield, 
Educational Toys from the 
Kitchen & Basement, You and 
Your Baby; Dr. Robert Bedeski, 
Current Politics in Japan, 
Kiwanis Club of Saanich; Mary 
Jane McLachlan, Stress Man¬ 
agement, Veterans Affairs 
Canada; Dr. Marion Ehrenberg, 
Clinical Psychology, Kiwanis 
Club of Saanich; Prof. Hamar 
Foster, Native Law & Land 
Claims, Capital City Executive 
Association; Dr. Harald Krebs, 
Classical Music, Femwood 
Seniors Autumn Glow Society; 
Geoff Young, City of Victoria 
Local Issues: Traffic, The 
Kensington; Dr. Jon Muzio, 
World of Tomorrow—Future Use 
of Computers, Cubbon Adult 
Day Care Centre; Dr. Jon 
Muzio, World of Tomorrow — 
Future Use of Computers, B.C. 
Government Retired Employee 
Association; Dr. Patricia Roy, 
Political History of B.C. in 
Cartoons, Oak Bay Senior 
Kiwanis; Dr. Kathleen 
Bertiaume, Northwest Coast/ 
Coastal B.C. Native Art & 
Cultures , The Kensington; Dr. 
James London, Leadership, 
Garth Homer Society; Dr. Lloyd 
Ollila, The Effect of TV/Video on 
Children, Sangster Elementary 
School; John Newcomb, A 
Canadian Living in Peru, Oak 
Bay Kiwanis Pavilion; Dr. 
Arthur Olson, Care Givers — 
The Survivors of Alzheimer 
Disease; Paul Chamberlain, 
1985 New York to Paris Air 
Race, Parkwood Retirement 
Residence; John Newcomb, A 
Canadian Living in Peru, 
Bayside Middle School; Dr. 
Patricia Roy, British Columbia 
in 1939, Kiwanis Golden K 
Club; Dr. Barbara Harris, 
Development of Canadian 
English, Somerset House; Dr. 
Werner Liedtke, Preschool 
Mathematics, What's Appropri¬ 
ate?, Strawberry Vale Preschool; 
Prof. Denis Protti, Health Care 
Costs, Victoria Schizophrenic 
Support Society; Dr. Don 
Knowles, Loss in Childhood/ 
Adolescence, Victoria Schizo¬ 
phrenic Support Society. 

JUNE: Dr. Elizabeth 
Archibald, Arthurian Legend, 
Beacon Hill Villa; Ian Baird, 
Railways in B.C. , Femwood 
Seniors Autumn Glow Society. 
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UVic Bookstore buyer Kathy Galbraith 
has been named the 1992 Bookseller 
of the Year by the College Group of the 
Canadian Book Publishers’ Council. 
The Council cited Galbraith’s work at 
improving relationships with various 
departments on campus while helping 
them to organize their book needs as 
one of the reasons that she was se¬ 
lected for the award. Galbraith was 


described as an “exemplary candidate” 
when given her award at the Canadian 
Booksellers Association convention in 
Vancouver in June. 

• 

Dr. Paul Fisher became the School of 
Health Information Science’s Acting 
Director on July 1, 1993. He can be 
reached at local 8576, or PFisher by E- 
Mail. 


-Correction- 

The fee to be collected from UVic engineering students by Account¬ 
ing Services, at the request of the University of Victoria Students’ 
Society, is $20 per term, not $20 annually as reported in the June 25 
edition ofThe Ring. 
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Food servlets 
summer hours 


Existing law no match 
for toxic torts 


Book chronicles lessons still-unfolding from Bhopal 


The promise of summer brings reduced or 
altered hours of operation at UVic’s Food 
Services outlets. Here’s a rundown of where to 
catch a snack on campus over the summer 
months. 

Cadhoro Commons Dining Room 

Open daily 7:15 a.m. to 6:45 p.m. (if required) 

Main entries served at the following times: 

Breakfast 7:15 a.m. to 9:15 p.m. 

Lunch 11:15 a.m. to 2:15 p.m. 

Dinner 4 p.m. to 6:45 p.m. 

Gold Room 

Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Closed statutory holidays 

Coffee Gardens 

Closed for conference use until September 

Raven’s Wing 

Monday to Friday 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Closed statutory holidays 

Pizzeria 

Monday to Sunday 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Closed statutory holidays 

University Centre 

July 1 to September 6 
Monday to Friday 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Saturday and Sunday 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Closed statutory holidays 

Sweet Greens 

Monday to Friday 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Closed statutory holidays 

Graduate Students Centre 

Monday to Friday 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

Closed statutory holidays (subject to reduced hours) 

Gordon Head Complex Courtside Cate 

Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Closed statutory holidays 

BBQ Cart at Human H Social Develop¬ 
ment Building 

Monday to Friday 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Weather permitting. Closed statutory holidays 

Bebgie Cafeteria 

Closed until September 


By Patty Pitts 

When Prof. Jamie Cassels (Law) first visited Bhopal, 
India, the city resembled one that had been ravaged by 
war. Its sewer system was overtaxed and overflowing, its 
stores were closed and its drinking water was practically 
non-existent. Bhopal had been invaded—not by a 
warring army but by a cloud of lethal gas from the 
neighbouring Union Carbide plant. The death toll from 
the disaster continues to climb, as do the legal bills from 
one of the most tangled litigations ever launched in the 
world’s courts. The still-unfolding human and legal story 
of the disaster is told in Cassels’ new book The Uncer¬ 
tain Promise of Law, Lessons from Bhopal, from Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto Press. For Cassels, the project was a 
perfect merging of professional and personal interests. 

“I’d been interested in Indian law and society for 
years and spent a big part of my sabbatical in India 
doing Indian constitutional law in New Delhi,” recalls 
Cassels. “I also specialize in personal injury law and 
have a strong interest in environmental issues. So much 
of my research brought me back to the disaster that it 
became a natural project.” 

“So now we have a second round of 
litigation. Fifty courts have been set 
up and 650 , 000 people are standing 
in line to prove they are among the 
class of real victims.” 

In total, Cassels made five trips to India, ranging in 
length from four weeks to four months, to research his 
book. He divided his time between New Delhi at the 
Indian Law Institute, across the street from the Supreme 
Court of India, and Bhopal, where he completed his field 
work with victims’ organizations and government 
agencies doing relief work and rehabilitation. Union 
Carbide granted him access to its engineers’ scientific 
report of the accident along with videotapes and other 
secondary materials stating the corporation’s position. 

He compares this negligence lawsuit or “toxic tort” to 
other high-profile suits that were launched in North 
America by victims of the Three Mile Island nuclear 
disaster, the drug thalidomide and the defoliant agent 
orange. Like these famous cases, the Bhopal suit also 
ended up in American courts, taken there by the Indian 
government, after consolidating hundreds of individual 
suits, perceiving that the U.S. court system would be a 
more favourable venue for a negligence lawsuit. 

“But after two and a half years of litigation, the U.S. 
courts dismissed the case,” says Cassels, “not because it 
was without merit, but because it thought it wasn’t an 
appropriate forum.” 



Cassels: merged his personal and professional interests 
The trial was then returned to India. Union Carbide 
had argued that the disaster wasn’t caused through 
negligence, but through sabotage by a disgruntled 
employee and that, anyway, it wasn’t responsible for the 
operations of a foreign subsidiary. 

“After five more years, the trial still hadn’t begun,” 
recounts Cassels. “The parties were still exchanging 
documents. This isn’t unusual for a case of this magni¬ 
tude. By now it involved 650,000 claims. At one point a 
supreme court justice stopped the Indian attorney-general 
in mid-argument and said, ‘This can’t go on.’ This action 
by the judge made the resolution appear to be a court- 
ordered setdement, but really it was a deal worked out 
behind the scenes.” 

Union Carbide’s initial settlement offer of $100 
million was rejected outright by the victims. Cassels 
considers the corporation’s second and accepted offer of 
$470 million “not enough, even by Indian standards.” 
The victims thought likewise and spent two more years 
trying to overturn the setdement. Ironically, they were 
fighting the government of India without whom the 
victims would never have been able to take their case as 
far as they did. 

"We must stop exporting hazardous 
waste and hazardous industry to the 
Third World, because the monetary 
and human cost will come back to 
haunt us." 

However, even if the case had carried on in India, any 
judgement would still have to be enforced by a U.S. 
court, and Cassels estimates the ramifications of that 
could have dragged a court settlement out by another 20 
years—long after many of the original victims had died. 

“The Supreme Court of India heard the last of those 
challenges a year ago, and the stage is now set for the 
compensation funds to be distributed to the victims,” 
says Cassels. “Both sides are still locked in deadly 
combat. In order to weed out fraudulent claims, the 
government is requiring victims to prove their cases in 
court. So now we have a second round of litigation. Fifty 
courts have been set up and 650,000 people are standing 
in line to prove they are among the class of real victims. 
The case could go on for another five years. 

Aside from being a chronicle of human suffering set 
against the labyrinth of the Indian court system, Cassels’ 
book is also a plea to find a new method of dealing with 
environmental injuries due to negligence. 

“The real lesson is that we have to account in advance 
for these types of disasters and not let them happen,” 
states Cassels. “We must stop exporting hazardous waste 
and hazardous industry to the Third World, because the 
monetary and human cost will come back to haunt us.” 



Look ma, no hands! UVic Food Services catering co-ordinator Charles McQuade waves to passers-by while 
seated behind the driver of the Big Bike, a 30-passenger contraption ridden throughout the province's cities, 
towns and villages to promote the programs of the Heart and Stroke Foundation of B.C. & Yukon. Seated 
behind McQuade is Food Services supervisor Dana Gudbrand while assistant manager Ina Bureau prefers to 
remain incognito behind sunglasses on the other side of the bike. The UVic staff took part in the spring ride to 
publicize that Food Services is one of the growing number of Vancouver Island restaurants that have joined the 
Heart Smart Restaurant Program. Sponsored by the Heart and Stroke Foundation, program participants offer 
customers alternative menu choices such as lower fat milk and salad dressings, reduced fat desserts and smaller 
portion sizes. _ 
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Calenda r —-—= 

All events are free unless otherwise indicated. Submission deadline for the next issue is August 10. 

A Athletics E Exhibitions F Films L Lectures M Music R Recreation 
T Theatre W Workshops & Conferences O Other 


Continuing 

E TRAVELS: The John and 
Katharine Maltwood Collection. To 
July 18. Maltwood Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 

E Work by Geoff Hodder. To August 
3. McPherson Library Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 

O 12:30 p.m. Muslim Prayers. Every 
Friday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 721- 
8338. 

O 4:00 p.m. Islamic Teaching 
Series. Last Sunday of every 
month. Interfaith Chapel. Info 721- 
8338. 

O 5:00 p.m. By Bread Alone. Meal 
included. Every Monday. Interfaith 
Chapel. Info 721-8338. 

Friday, July 16 

F 7:30 & 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 
USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, July 17 

F 7:30 & 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 
USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, July 18 

F 7:30 & 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 
USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, July 19 

F 7:30 4 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 
USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Tuesday, July 20 

F 7:30 & 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 


USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Victoria International 
Festival Concert. $13.50-$21.50 at 
McPherson or at door one hour 
before event. University Centre 
Auditorium. Info 721-6561. 

Wednesday, July 21 

F 7:30 4 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 
USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, July 22 

F 7:30 4 9:20 p.m. Visions of Light: 
The Art of Cinematography (Japan/ 
USA, 1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Friday, July 23 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. The Bad 
Lieutenant (USA, 1992) Abel 
Ferrera. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, July 24 

F 7:15 4 9:15 p.m. The Bad 
Lieutenant (USA, 1992) Abel 
Ferrera. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, July 25 

E Chinese Lacquer Paintings. To 
August 29. Maltwood Museum & 
Gallery. Info 721-8298. 

F 7:00 & 9:10 p.m. The Adventures 
of Huck Finn (USA, 1993) Stephen 
Sommers. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, July 26 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. A River Runs 
Through /f (USA, 1992) Robert 
Redford. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


Tuesday, July 27 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Jungle Fever 
(USA, 1991) Spike Lee. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

L 7:00 p.m. Charismatic Leader¬ 
ship. Dr. Robert J. House, U. of 
Pennsylvania. Lansdowne Lecture. 
HSD A240. Info 721-6062. 

M 8:00 p.m. Victoria International 
Festival Concert. $13.50-$21.50 at 
McPherson or at door one hour 
before event. University Centre 
Auditorium. Info 721-6561. 

Wednesday, July 28 

F 7:10 & 9:20 p.m. Tous les matins 
du monde (FR, 1992) Alain 
Corneau. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, July 29 

F 7:10 & 9:20 p.m. Tous les matins 
du monde (FR, 1992) Alain 
Corneau. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Friday, July 30 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Benny & Joon 
(USA, 1993) Jeremiah Chechik. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, July 31 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Benny & Joon 
(USA, 1993) Jeremiah Chechik. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, August 1 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. Aladdin (USA, 
1992) John Musker. $3.75-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, August 2 

F 7:30 p.m. Scent of a Woman 


(USA, 1992) Martin Brest. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Tuesday, August 3 

L 2:00 p.m. The Present State of 
Media and the Arts in Iceland. 
Sverrir Holmarsson. Beck Lecture. 
Clearihue B215. Info 721-6271. 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. Being at Home 
with Claude (CDN, 1992) Jean 
Beaudin. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Victoria International 
Festival Concert. $13.50-$21.50 at 
McPherson or at door one hour 
before event. University Centre 
Auditorium. Info 721 -6561. 

Wednesday, August 4 

E Work by Judith Morgan. To August 
31. McPherson Library Gallery. 

Info 721-8298. 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Strictly Ballroom 
(AUST, 1992) Baz Luhrmann. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, August 5 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Strictly Ballroom 
(AUST, 1992) Baz Luhrmann. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

L 8:00 p.m. Icelandic Cultural 
Identity, Rural versus Urban. 

Sverrir Holmarsson. Beck Lecture. 
Clearihue C305. Info 721-6271. 

Friday, August 6 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Peter’s Friends 
(GB, 1992) Kenneth Branagh. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, August 7 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Peter’s Friends 
(GB, 1992) Kenneth Branagh. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 


Info 721-8365. 

Sunday, August 8 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. The Sandlot 
(USA, 1993) David Mickey. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Monday, August 9 

F 6:55 & 9:45 p.m. Indochine (FR, 
1992) Regis Wargnier. $3.75-$5.75 
at door. SUB Theatre. Info 721- 
8365. 

Tuesday, August 10 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Hurt Penguins 
(CDN, 1992) Robert Bergman. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Victoria International 
Festival Concert. $13.50-$21.50 at 
McPherson or at door one hour 
before event. University Centre 
Auditorium. Info 721-6561. 

Wednesday, August 11 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. El Mariachi 
(MEX, 1992) Robert Rodriguez. 
Subtitles. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, August 12 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. El Mariachi 
(MEX, 1992) Robert Rodriguez. 
Subtitles. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Friday, August 13 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. Dragon: The 
Bruce Lee Story ( USA, 1993) Rob 
Cohen. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, August 14 

F 7:00 & 9:20 p.m. Dragon: The 
Bruce Lee Story (USA, 1993) Rob 
Cohen. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


Cinecenta brings Visions of Light to Victoria 

“When you leave the theatre, you'll want to rush out to see, or see again, virtually every film that has just been recalled. ” 


Visions of Light: The Art of 
Cinematography is opening 
today (July 16) at Cinecenta for 
an exclusive Victoria run to 
July 22. 

A documentary film created 
out of interviews with 25 great 
cinematographers and footage 
from 125 films of the 20th 
century, Visions is being widely 
acclaimed by screen critics. It 
reveals the visions and personali¬ 
ties of cinematographic masters 
in provocative flashes through 
archival interviews and combines 
footage from feature films with 
rarely seen behind the screen 
archival footage. 

The interviews with contem¬ 
porary cinematographers range 
from relative newcomers like 
Ernest Dickerson (Do the Right 
Thing , Malcolm X) and Frederick 
Elmes ( Blue Velvet, Wild at 
Heart) to those whose work 
spans decades, like James Wong 
How ( Sweet Smell of Success, 
Hud) and Sven Nykvist (The 



Seventh Seal, Crimes and 
Misdemeanors). The cinematog¬ 
raphers elaborate on their own 
struggles and achievements and 
trace the breakthroughs of the 
masters who have preceded 
them. 

Vision is co-directed by editor 
Arnold Glassman, screenwriter 
and interviewer Todd McCarthy 
and producer Stuart Samuels. 

“Don’t be put off by the title, 
which, though perfectly correct, 
would seem to promise a long 
snooze in an arid hall of aca¬ 
deme,” writes Vincent Canby in 
the April 2 New York Times. 
“This 90-minute documentary is 
so energizing that when you 
leave the theater, you’ll want to 
rush out to see, or see again, 
virtually every film that has just 
been recalled...it will certainly 
enrich your appreciation for the 
whole complex, collaborative 
process by which random ideas 
are somehow transformed into 
films that occasionally exalt.” 

































